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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

A System of Ethics. By Friedrich Paulsen, Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of Berlin. Edited and translated, with the Author's 
sanction, from the fourth revised and enlarged edition, by Frank Thilly, 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Missouri. New York, 
Charles Scribner's Sons ; London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & 
Co., 1899. — pp. xviii, 723. 

This admirable translation of Paulsen's important work on Ethics ought 
to receive a warm welcome from the reading public of England and Amer- 
ica. So successful has Professor Thilly been in rendering the German into 
English that the reader is hardly conscious of the fact that he has only a 
translation before him ; yet the ease and fluency of the English is not at- 
tained at the expense of the German expression. Only a practised hand, 
guided by infinite patience, could have produced such a result. One is 
particularly grateful for it because the work itself is so well calculated to 
interest and inform a circle much wider than that of the professed students 
of philosophy, dealing as it does with many of the most important prac- 
tical questions of our time, and dealing with them in no pedantic or scho- 
lastic fashion, but in a way that the man of ordinary culture can have no 
difficulty in understanding. The author tells us, in his preface to the 
second German edition, that he has been ' ' unwilling to ignore the ques- 
tions which are moving our age. " * ' The books that have nothing to say 
to the times, and therefore fill their pages with untimely logical quibbles, 
or with endless historical-critical discussions, are plentiful enough as it is, 
and there has, thus far, never been a lack of tiresome books in Germany. 
There are books that are timeless because they are written for all times ; 
but there are also timeless books which are written for no time. This book 
does not belong to the first class, nor would it like to belong to the second. ' ' 
According to Professor Paulsen's view, the function of Ethics is a thor- 
oughly practical one, " Ethics bears the same relation to general anthro- 
pology as medicine to physical anthropology. Based on the knowledge 
of corporeal nature, medicine instructs us to solve the problems of cor- 
poreal life, to the end that the body may perform all its functions in a 
healthy manner during its natural existence ; while ethics, basing itself on 
the knowledge of human nature in general, especially on its spiritual and 
social side, aims to solve all the problems of life so that it may reach its 
fullest, most beautiful, and most perfect development. We might, there- 
fore, call ethics universal dietetics, to which medicine and all the other 
technologies, like pedagogy, politics, etc., are related as special parts, or 
as auxiliary sciences " (Introd., p. 2). And it is in the practical applica- 
tion of ethical principles, rather than in these principles themselves, that 
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the author' s interest centers. He confesses that ' ' this book was not written 
for philosophers at all ; God forbid that I should presume to think for 
people who are already overburdened with thoughts. . . . Besides, I do 
not believe that a new system of moral philosophy is either necessary or 
possible ; the great constructive principles have already been so thoroughly 
developed by Greek philosophy that they are, in the main, satisfactory 
even to-day. To bring the old truths into living touch with the questions 
which preoccupy our age, is, in my opinion, the most important function 
of a modern ethics. Nor do I believe that I am mistaken in the assump- 
tion that this view is somewhat widespread in our times. Perhaps there 
has never been so little disagreement concerning the problem and princi- 
ples of moral philosophy since the days of Christian Wolff as exists at 
present " (Preface to second edition, p. 10). 

The conception to which, as Paulsen thinks, the thought of the age, in- 
fluenced by modern biology, is tending, is ' ' the form which Aristotle, the 
founder of ethics as a systematic science, originally gave to it," viz: 
* ' teleological energism. " " Our principle would then be : Such modes of 
conduct and volition are good as tend to realize the highest goal of the 
will, which may be called welfare. I mean by it the perfection of our 
being and the perfect exercise of life" (p. 223). "I have coined the 
word energism, in order to bring my view into sharp contrast with hedo- 
nism : the end of the will is not feeling, but action. Its resemblance to 
Aristotle's evipysm may also serve to remind us of the origin of the concept. 
The word welfare, finally, seems suited to designate the highest good in its 
two-fold aspect : it shows, first, that the highest good is an objective con- 
tent of life, consisting in the perfect exercise of all human psychical 
powers ; then it also suggests that such a life is accompanied with pleasure, 
and hence that pleasure is not excluded from the perfect life, but included 
in it" (p. 224). The author defends this conception, first as teleological, 
against the ' formalistic ' or intuitional, and secondly against the hedo- 
nistic or utilitarian view. In opposition to the former, " teleological ethics 
contends that the thing of absolute worth is not the observance of the 
moral laws, but the substance which is embraced in these formulae, the 
human-historical life which fills the outline with an infinite wealth of mani- 
fold concrete forms ; that the moral laws exist for the sake of life, not life 
for the sake of the moral laws." In opposition to the latter, teleological 
ethics contends that not the feeling of pleasure, but the objective content 
of life itself, which is experienced with pleasure, is the thing of worth. 
Pleasure is the form in which the subject becomes immediately aware of 
the object and its value " (p. 11). 

True to his promise, Professor Paulsen maintains the subordination of 
the theoretical to the practical problem, and passes rapidly from the ques- 
tion of Goods and the Good to ' ' the doctrine of Virtues and duties. ' ' The 
former question occupies only a part of one of the four "books" into 
which the work is divided — Book II, which includes a discussion of Pessi- 
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mism and Theodicy, of the relation of morality to religion, and of the free- 
dom of the will. The philosophical reader will probably feel here that 
things are moving a little too rapidly, and may find it necessary to recall 
the author's own disclaimers and the dominance of the practical interest 
in his mind. Of the discussion of the practical questions of conduct in 
Book III, I think every reader will subscribe to Professor Thilly's esti- 
mate : ' * The healthy common sense pervading the entire work and its 
freedom from exaggerations cannot but win the admiration of the reader. ' ' 
The value of these discussions for students of ethics, as well as for the 
general reader, must be fully recognized. As the translator says : '* Many 
of our ethical treatises have a tendency to repel the average intelligent 
reader and to deaden instead of quicken his thoughts ; they make him 
feel that the subjects under discussion have absolutely no connection with 
life, at least, not with his life ; they often speak to him of things about 
which he knows nothing and cares less, in language which he cannot 
understand." So engrossing is the interest of this third Book that the 
English reader will experience a feeling of keen disappointment that Book 
IV, containing "an outline of the theory of the State and of Society," is 
not included in the present translation. Let us hope that Professor Thilly 
will yet add to our obligations by adding this book, which, if published as 
a separate little volume, would prove a most serviceable text-book for 
students of social and political philosophy. 

One cannot leave the work without recognizing the value of the first 
Book, in which Professor Paulsen traces with masterly skill the historical 
development of moral conceptions from Greek to modern times. Such an 
historical investigation of morality the author, like Wundt and other mor- 
alists who have been influenced by the idea of evolution, regards as the in- 
dispensable basis of ethical science. The most important part of this Book 
is undoubtedly the account of the Christian conception of life, and of the 
changing fortunes of this conception in the early Christian centuries and in 
the Middle Ages. 

J. S. 

Essai d ' une philosophie nouvelle suggeree par la science. Par Leonce Rl- 

bert. Paris, F61ix Alcan, 1898. — pp. 562. 

This work is, we are told, an essay in "pure, theoretical, metaphysical 
philosophy," guided by a single passion — "curiosity about the ultimate 
secrets, the need of piercing the veil, and getting a clear view of the mys- 
teries of the grand total of things" (p. 6). All previous efforts in philos- 
ophy have failed, and so M. Ribert, in traditional French fashion, would 
begin by washing the slate clean, making table rase, and then starting 
afresh. Before entering on his task, however, our author feels that he must 
resolve the doubt, to which those previous failures of philosophy give rise, 
of the capacity of reason to know ultimate truth. The ways out of agnos- 
ticism which are here suggested, are certainly far too easy to satisfy the 



